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THE LAW OF GRACE IN THE BESTOWMENT OF “THE 
INCREASE,” CONSIDERED IN ITS APPLICATION 
TO CHBISTIANS, 


“T have planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase.” Ist Cor. iii. 6. 


Ar the time the apostle addressed his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
they were diygded in respect to their spiritual leaders ; one saying, “I 
am of Paul”—another, “fam of Apollos’—and another—“I am of 
Cephas.” With a view to correct this evil, he seeks to instruct them 
in regard to the functions and appropriate position of the Christian 
ministry. He recalls to their notice the fact, that he himself had 
planted this very church, that he first preached the Gospel to them, 
and sowed the seed of Divine truth. Providence directing him to 
another field, Apollos came; and entering upon the labors of his 
predecessor, he watered this spiritual soil. God, however, gave the 
increase ; their ministry was successful because it was favored by God. 
Hence neither himself, nor Apollos, nor any other preacher should be 
made the centre of schism or faction: they were “laborers together 
with God,” united in design, and all equally dependent on God for 
success. 

By a careful inspection of the text, in itself and in its relations, it 
will be perceived, that all which the writer means by planting or 
watering, as attributed to himself, or Apollos, is associated with the 
idea of God, as giving the increase. The blessing comes in the pre- 
sence, and not in the absence of the appropriate means. There is the 
planting—also the watering—also the increase given by God. This 
is the order of the apostle’s thoughts. Between the use of means and 
the gift of grace, they suggest some connection. What is this connec- 
tion? Are all methods of preaching the Gospel and applying moral 
causes in the kingdom of Christ equally adapted to success? Will 
men be as likely to be converted by flights of fancy and romantic ex- 
hilarations of taste, as by solemn and pungent exhibitions of truth ? 
Is there any rule in heaven on this subject? Is that rule so well mark- 
ed that we can define it, and by its light, with some degree of proba- 
bility, calculate results, even before we see them? Since we depend 


on God for success, have we any means of inferring beforehand how 
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the Deity will be disposed to treat our efforts; or, is it a matter of 
pure conjecture, where the result is as likely to be one way as the 
other? ‘These are grave inquiries. 

The entire sum of all Christian efforts to extend the Gospel, and 
bring men to the saving acknowledgment of the truth, implies in the 
minds of Christians the existence of some answer to the above ques- 
tions. Without such an answer these efforts would possess no rational 
basis. In its most generic view, this answer includes the following 
elements of thought, viz.: that in executing the redemptive designs of 
the Gospel, it is the plan of God that means shall be used; that their 
employment is committed to the instrumentality and agency of men ; 
that the means themselves are of a nature to admit of judicious appli- 
cation or the opposite; that, as a general principle, it is a rule of 
divine influence to act proportionately to, and in coincidence with, the 
proper use of Gospel means. If we deny any, or all of these positions, 
we shall contradict the word of God, and not less so, the experience of 
the Christian world; and the moment we undertake to do anything$in 
the cause of Christ, our practice and theory will be at variance. In 
admitting these views we should cautiously secure our minds against 
any scheme which is based upon the independent and self-sufficient 
efficiency of means. A false attitude of the intellect upon these points, 
especially the dast, can never fail to be of essential disservice. We 
should understand with great distinctness, that we are not mere passive 
recipients of good ; that we are to be positive and active organs in its 
communication ; that our moral sphere is one in which we are bound 
to be wise, and summon to action our best powers in the very best 
way; that there is nothing in the structure of the Gospel system, or in 
its relation to the agency and sovereignty of God, that in the slightest 
degree interferes with the true range and proper application of second 
causes. It is as important that we see and realize our dependence upon 
God for success in all our efforts. Beholding both positions in their 
insulated and their mutually related character; beholding the great law 
of grace, which unites and reduces them to the symmetry of a perfect 
system, we shall be prepared on the one hand to appreciate our respon- 
sibilities, and on the other to trust in the power, and seek the aid of the 
Great Supreme. It is in this way only, that we can make practical the 
idea of acting, as if all depended on action, and ¢rusting, as if all de- 
pended on God. it being granted, that God ordinarily bestows the 
increase in the ratio of the kind and the character of the means, it does 
not follow, that they should become the exclusive theatre of our confi- 
dence; but it does follow, that our responsibility in their employment 
is one of intense and awful nature. 

This law of grace in the bestowment of the increase, considered in 
its application to Christians, will be the theme of the present inquiry. 

You will permit me to assume that it is God’s design in regard to 
every Christian, éhat he should do good. He can do good, and he ought 
todo so. God requires it. Everything in the moral universe de- 
mands it. Asto the quantity of good, which he is to do, we can adopt 
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but one rule ; it ought to be as great as his circumstances and capaci- 
tles will admit. If it be less, he sins by the defect. 

There is another thought which is nearly allied to this, viz.: all 
other things being equal, the amount of a Christian’s usefulness will be 
in the ratio of his intelligence, his piety and his action. God, who 
giveth the increase, usually giveth it in the observance of this ratio. It 
is his plan to honor the higher developments and aspects of Christian 
character more fully, than those stinted and dwarfish growths, which 
seem hardly ever to have seen the sun of righteousness, or to have been 
watered with the dews of heaven. 

From this latter view it follows, that in order to realize an increasing 
and progressive development of Christian influence and power, as the gift 
of God, there must be a prior and corresponding increase of Christian 
elements within us. The latter are first, in the order both of nature and 
time. They grow and expand together, but it is always in the relation 
of a cause and its effect. It isot great importance that we recognize 
in our practice the truth of this principle. ‘To philosophize upon the 
labors of others, is a very easy task ; to hear sermons, and then give 
our judgment upon their merits, is that, to which any man is equal ; to 
look over the evils of our race and then sigh in sentimental inactivity 
over human sorrows, demands nothing more than a heart, having the 
property of feeling ; it costs a man no more to cry than to have the 
requisite apparatus for the same; to receive from others that, which 
is the product of laborious and prayerful application, requires nothing 
but a wakeful mind and consenting will. These and kindred exercises 
have but little of the grandeur and power which distinguished the 
great apostle, or immortalized the career of Luther. A religious char- 
acter, in which these things are the chief constituents, costs nothing ; 
you can hardly imagine anything cheaper; and I may add, that it is 
worth nothing. To take hold of this world, and acting in accordance 
with the laws God has defined in the scheme of redemption, to bring 
men to Christ, and through him to the favors of a reconciled God, is a 
very different thing. It is not a mere work of words—not a sudden 
explosion of sensibility, that expires by its own combustion ; it calls 
for the consecration of man’s best powers, fitted and trained for service 
under the tutelage of the Deity. It is the very kind of labor, which it 
is most difficult to perform, and from which our partially sanctified 
hearts will be most likely to recoil. It is the arena of spiritual heroism, 
where achievements are not talked about, but made ; where plans are 
not. dreamt of, but execuled. The qualities which are suited to this 
theatre are eminently practical ; and, to repeat an idea already stated, 
they consist in a well instructed intellect, a devotedly pious heart, and 
the habit of great Christian activity. Where these exist, there it is 
Heaven’s choice to bestow a blessing. There will be a coincidence 
between these spiritual endowments and the degree of the divine favors. 
It is in this way that the Deity places his gracious and _providential 
signet upon the higher and purer developments of Christian character. 

These views beget the following question, viz :—How shall we pro- 
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cure in an enlarged degree those qualities, which God so much delights 


to honor? How shall we gain this high grade of personal and prac- 
tical Christianity, stretching its dimensions through our whole character, 
the prerequisite of a social and communicated Christianity ? How shall 
this be done? You will permit me to express my fear, that some 
men have never asked this question; that others have imagined 
they were not the proper persons, either to ask it, or to answer it; 
that still others have philosophised upon it, as it bears upon the prac- 
tice of other men, and not their own. On this, as on many other sub- 
jects, we are in danger of being like the Scribes and Pharisees—sitting 
in Moses’ seat, and uttering wise sayings for the practice of others, 
which we never think of appropriating to ourselves. Let us pray, 
that we may not do this upon the present occasion; let both speaker 
and hearer bring the question home to their own hearts :—How shall 
we under God develope ourselves, that God may develope us in the 
world in which we live ? 

Hoping that we may all be willing to entertain this question, I 
proceed to observe, that it has many details, but a very few principles. 
In the answer which I propose to give, I shall fix upon but one prin- 
ciple. It may be thus stated:—We are to grow in all the qualities of 
an internal and personal Christianity by the repeated and habitual 
exercise of those qualities. I shall seek to give you some illustrations 
of the truth of this position. 

I. It is in correspondence with universal analogy. 

Man has no mental capability, and hardly any that is physical, 
which may not be wonderfully improved and developed by the simple 
law of exercise. There is no other way, in which we can acquire the 
use of our powers. All our processes of education, whether they 
propose to direct or strengthen human faculties, are based upon this 
principle. It is a principle universal; affecting the infant in the 
cradle, the sturdy smith revolving the muscles of his arm to a giant’s 
power ; equally affecting man in all the higher ranges of his career. 
An oriental emperor prided himself very much upon his skill in the 
use of the bow and arrow. Upon a certain occasion he gave an 
exhibition of his skill. He then directed his attention to the queen, 
expecting to hear from her the language of commendation. She 
simply remarked to him, that “ practice makes perfect.” The em- 
ae regarded the language as an insult, and banished its author into 
onely solitude. By the announcement of this principle having lost 
the possession of royal honors, she resolved in her retirement to test 
the question of its truth. Her plan was, to take an animal when 
young, but which, being full grown, would weigh several hundred 
pounds, and carry it up and down a flight of stairs, six times upon 
every day. She entered upon her work. As her charge increased in 
bulk and weight she increased in strength, until finally she was able 
to carry it according to the proposed method, when it had amounted to 
the weight of several hundred pounds. The emperor, in one of his 
royal excursions, beheld the exiled queen in the act of exerting her 
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muscular power. He rm ry an interview. To the-question, how 
had she gained this wonderful strength, she replied, “ Oh! sir, prac- 
tice makes perfect.” These words produced an instant recognition of 
her person, and restoration to honors, which she had lost by simply 
stating a philosophical truth. Will you please to recollect the idea, 
“practice makes perfect?” A man cannot drive a nail, or soar in 
poetic verse, without involving this principle. He that is not trained 
under its tuition, is like a plant that has never seen the sun—a mere 
mass of moral mucilage ; there is nothing which he can do, and 
nothing which he is fif todo. The doctrine of cast or fashion, which 
allows human beings to grow up inactive, is at war with the ordina- 
tion of God ; it makes them anything but human beings in all the 
practical and effeetive senses of life. ’ 

II. But, lest I should expand this analogical argument too far, I 
proceed to remark, that the proposition of Christian development, as 
the result of exercise, is a truth of direct and positive experience. 
There is no trait, or grace of Christian character, to which the prin- 
ciple does not apply. That you may the more conveniently apprehend 
this application, allow me to descend to several particulars. 

1. In the first place, I fix my eye upon a Christian, who makes it a 
matter of conscience to be a regular attendant upon the public worship 
of God, and, when in the house of God, to be an attentive and faithful 
hearer of the word. He is neither a spiritual vagrant ner a Sabbath 
stroller. He has a religious home, and when the day of God returns 
he is there. He feels it to be his duty and privilege, to attend as many 
services on the Sabbath as the people of God in their discretion shall 
think it best to have. Of his value to the pastor—of the excellence 
of his influence among the people, I do not propose to say a word. 
What is the effect upon himself? He gradually becomes attached to 
this order of things ; this attachment increases ; it finally transmutes 
itself into a fixed and powerful habit ; and then it is as natural to him 
as the breath he draws. He no more thinks of remaining at home, or 
wandering to other places, when his own church is open, than he 
would think of sleeping when the calls of business summon him to 
action. His example is a good one; in the end he becomes a trained 
soldier in the service of Christ—a man, who is always on the’field and 
ready to do his duty. These results have been the product of exercise 
in a specific direction. And if I were to say, that there are many 
professing religion, who need to look at this subject, and in the light 
of it, to make some alterations in their practice, I should say no more 
than I solemnly believe. The habits of some members of the church 
are exceedingly deplorable ; they seldom visit the house of God more 
than once on the Sabbath, and very frequently, not at all. As they 
now live, they never can be much developed as Christians. These 
things ought not so to be in any circle of Christ’s followers upon 
earth. I would not unwarrantably lay my finger upon their con- 
science, or sit in judgment upon their private rights, or determine the 


_quantity of their domestic claims; yet I cannot forbear to intimate a 
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solemn caution on this point. Will you think of it, judge of its appli- 
cation to yourself, and make such use thereof, as will be best here and 
hereafter ? 

2. For a second illustration I would have you fix your thoughts 
upon the exercise of prayer. That prayer is one of the urgent duties 
and rich privileges of every man, who would walk with God and go to 
Heaven, is a proposition which needs no proof. Who then are the 
men that most devoutly love the exercise of prayer, and most fully 
possess the power and spirit of prayer? Your minds have reached 
the answer more rapidly than my words; they are the men who pray 
the most. In their experience there is a glorious combination of action 
and reaction. By praying they learn to love the duty ; and loving it, 
they are led frequently to repeat it. They grow strong in this exer- 
cise; accustomed to it, they learn how to approach the Eternal 
Throne, with an ardor, simplicity and confidence peculiarly their own; 
they plead the promises as though they believed them, and procure 
Heaven’s benedictions upon themselves and their fellow men. They 
are free from that vapid and arid stupor, so characteristic of the man 
who seldom prays. Prayers, that have floated over congealed sensi- 
bility, or have been bleached of all their power in passing the intel- 
lectual region, are not the prayers they make. When they pray, the 
auditor feels that there is a moral contact of the finite and the Infinite. 
They can maintain the spirit, and also the proprieties of prayer, with- 
out the aid of liturgical suggestions. How is it with you, my brethren, 
on this subject ? Is it well with you? Have you a place and season 
for secret prayer ? Those of you, who are heads of families, do you 
pray in those families? Are you willing to unite with other Christians 
in social prayer; not simply hearing and silently praying, but your- 
selves openly and vocally leading at proper times? Say not, that you 
have no talent to perform the duty of prayer. This sentiment would 
pain you and mortify your pride, should it come from the lips of 
others. If it were true, it would prove a truth more serious and awful 
than itself; it would prove, that you have not sufficient talent to 
become Christians. It is not true; all that you need is the powerfully 
developing influence of exercise and action. This is able to make 
you princes, prevalent in prayer—a blessing to yourselves and the 
world. 

3. For a third illustration I advert to the duty of frequent and faith- 

Sul conferences with men on the subject of religion.—That it is the 
duty of somebody to converse about religion, to convey to, and im- 
press upon others, its solemn realities, I conclude will be granted by 
all. It would seem equally obvious, that those who make a profession 
of religion, are the most proper persons to perform this duty ; it may be 
fairly expected, that they should exert their powers of speech in vindi- 
cating the religion of Christ, and winning a dying world to its accepts 
ance. Where was that philosophy begotten, which teaches a Chris- 
tian to be religiously dumb, with such a theme, and in such a world ? 
Most certainly not in the Bible; it never came down from heaven. 
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Nearly all the influence that is exerted on earth, is exerted by ¢aliing;, 
and a nobler theatre for the use of this power, than religion, never ex- 
isted. ‘There must be something radically wrong in the soul of him 
who can never speak fer Christ. How shall the world know that he is 
the Saviour’s friend? The reflected effect of the duty upon him who 
performs it, is as great es the duty itself is important. I speak the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, in declaring, that the power to per- 
form, grows, strengthens, and wonderfully matures, under this kind of 
training. Now suppose all this power, which is lodged in the church 
of God, were called forth and fully developed, what amazing effects 
would be experienced in this world! Behold all the Christians of the 
globe, touching society at ten thousand angles, and at each point in- 
fusing the word of life into the soul of every dying sinner; think you 
not, that the spirit of God would wing its way from the celestial world 
and harmonize in the intensity of its action with this intensity of 
Christian effort 2? Because this supposition is not real, what a vast 
amount of power lies buried in the church! It is buried, while eternity 
reflects to the regions of time the death-knell of ruined millions. The 
professed servants of God, in great numbers, practically plead their 
mcapacity to warn and beseech the wicked ; the world of wo uses no 
such argument against their reception, and the worm that never dies, 
loses not its power in the progress of their everlasting misery. Would 
that this thought might be so impressed upon us, that we should forget 
that timidity, which we ought never to have had, and that inaptitude 
to tell of the things of Jesus, which is our shame and reproach. Let 
these hints, for they are but hints, find a lodgment in every conscience ; 
let every hearer adjust the question of duty which they involve, so that 
he can meet his own decision in the day of judgment. 

4. For a fourth particular you will permit me to call your attention 
to the diligent and proper study of the Christian Scriptures. To be 
known, the Scriptures are to be studied; they are to be diligently 
searched by men. This is the appointed condition of their proper 
knowledge. The mere reading of the Bible in a loose and hasty man- 
ner brings very little benefit to any man; he forgets, as fast as he 
reads, and he does not understand, as he reads. To take up this book, 
deeply impressed with its high authority ; viewing it as the record of 
divine thoughts, to bestow upon it a concentrated and powerful atten- 
tion ;—to be determined to master its doctrines, and visit home to the 
deepest abodes of our own consciousness its heavenly principles ; this, 
hearer, is a very different exercise of the mind, and it will be as different 
in its results. It is the higher and better action of the soul upon things 
divine and invisible. Let us suppose a man to enter upon this work 
in solemn earnest ; suppose him to pursue it with a diligence and effort 
that never tire, what will be the effect of this continued mental action 
upon Bible truth ? He will be certain to experience a peculiar pro- 
cess of development in the direction of the Bible. The experiment 
was never tried without this result. His knowledge will be enlarged ; 
that knowledge will become accurate and harmonious ; the vigor of 
his own mind will be increased; the misty shades, which mental dull- 
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ness throws over the truth, will be dissipated, and he will ‘see things: 
clearly. His interest in the exercise will be in proportion to its con- 
tinuance and intensity ; and if he continue the process sufficiently long 
he will perfectly ravish his own soul with the study of the Bible. His 
fondness may become so exquisite and delicate, that he, at all times, 
seems to be in communion with the spiritual world ; his religious sensi- 
bilities blaze out upon you, as if they had been lighted inheaven. How 
such a man is fitted for the work, either of planting or watering in the 
spiritual vineyard of Christ! How rare are his attainments, and how 
much guilt rests upon the church of God, that they are so rare! To 
be consistent we ought to do one of three things, viz.: to condemn 
this train of thought, or reduce it to practice, or condemn ourselves 
for the neglect. It is not too much to say, that in this age of banner- 
ed and bustling benevolence, of strange, mixed, and conflicting moral 
tendencies, there is great need of keeping close to the Bible. We do 
not want less action, but more meditation, more of soul-stirring con- 
tact with truth divine, to keep piety alive upon the altars of the heart. 
In the absence of this ingredient, the piety of the church will become 
noisy, clamorous, and powerless in .one direction ; formal, mechanical, 
and purely artificial in another ; it will have all the symbols and insig- 
nia of power, without the elements of victory and strength. The 
history of all ages proves, that whatever comes between our intelligence 
and the Bible, so as to separate the two, results in our weakness ; and 
if long continued, it will issue in total ruin. It may assume a most 
captivating title; it may burrow through antiquity, searching for 
jewels in the patristic age; it may adorn religion with scenic parade ; 
or invest it with the lofty and scornful mien of philosophy, human and 
born below the Throne; if it intercept communion between the soul 
and the word of God, it will have the essential, the damning, the des- 
tructive properties of a Roman Pope. This is no flourish of words. 
Truth lies here—such truth as it has cost the world groans and ages of 
darkness to learn. 

5. Finally, 1 would submit for your consideration the habit of uni- 
Sorm Christian activity. Some Christians are distinguished from others 
by the title of active Christians. What is Christian activity ? It may 
be defined either by its end or its means. For its end it has the delib- 
erate design of making men Christians, and thus glorifying God ; its 
chief, its on/y purpose is to proselyte the world to Christ. In reference 
to the question of means, it employs all the methods of Heaven’s ap- 
pointment for the production of this end. It does not propose any 
emendations upon the plan of God; but such as it is, to use it with all 
its might. It 1s a spirit which acts everywhere and anywhere, where 
good can be done, and souls can be saved. It never says to others,— 
“ Go forward, we wish you great success—we very much approve 
your course.” Its language is, “ Come, let ws rise up and build.” It 
never spends its strength as a mere spectator, and above all, as a mere 
ascetic and antinomian critic upon labors, which he is too /azy to under- 
take ; it has time neither for the one nor the other; it has infinitely 
better business todo. What are the operations of this spirit upon him, 
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whose it is, written by the finger of time upon the tablet of ages? 
The mind is increasingly qualified for service by the simple act of ser- 
vice. By the experience of toil it learns to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Christ. It is not easily fatigued, trifles do not discourage it ; 
like some birds of passage it can remain long on the wing. Whenre- 
sponsibilities are to be met, and “ae labors are to be performed, you 
will find this mind ready and willing to share its full weight of moral 
burdens. It is not the mind to be in an eternal flutter, yet doing 
nothing ; feverish, yet exhausting itself in a mere effort to expurgate 
its own excitement. It has acquired a steadiness of purpose, a sober- 
ness and earnestness, which are the fruits of beginning to do, and then 
long-continuance in doing. Such a Christian, I assure you, is no 
figure of speech; there are in him all the dignity and reality of a 
man qualified to do something. The church needs such men ; first, 
to keep it steady; secondly, to block it up when it makes advance- 
ment ; thirdly, by continued pressure to augment its aggressive action 
upon the powers of darkness. 


This discussion opens a very broad theatre for inferential remarks. 
Pleasing and profitable as the exercise might be, my time forbids me to 
indulge in it. With a brief retrospective glance I shall relieve your 

atience. What are you, my Christian hearers ? Planters and waterers 
in the vineyard of God, which is the world. What is the ground of 
your encouragement? The assurance that God will bestow “ the in- 
crease” upon your efforts. What is the ordinary relation of the divine 
benediction to the kind and character of those efforts ? One that honors 
God, and speaks the words of deep and awful responsibility to the 
conscience of every Christian. What is the mode by which we, act- 
ing harmoniously with the laws and kingdom of grace, shall do the 
most good and the least evil? How simple the answer! We must 
be Christians ourselves ;"and in the only wayi n which it can be done, 
the elements, which make us Christians, must be largely expanded. 
We shall never rise above our own level; and if this be at @ low point, 
though we had an angel’s gifts, the world will be none the better. 
Cancel not your responsibility by some metaphysical subtlety about the 
sovereignty of God ; plead not the inefficiency of means as an apology 
for selfishness and idleness; the kingdom of grace so harmonizes wit 
that of means, as to preserve the integrity of the whole, and leave 
unimpaired the distinct sphere of each. Look around you—look at the 
thousands who are impenitent in these great cities ; behold the work 
sin is achieving ; follow out its results through unmeasured ages; then 
tell me, ye that are born of God, and who ) nt to shine in heaven, 
shall nothing be done ?_ How well are you prepared to enter upon the 
work of rescue, and in all its details scatter the radiance of the skies 
through the walks of men? Events move too rapidly, and great 
issues are too speedily made up for cold speculation. There is the 
practical, as well as the theoretical, in moral being. I have sought in 
this discourse to give you the former, and I now commend it to you, 
and the God of grace, for his blessing. 

11* 
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EXPERIENCE EN THE MINISTRY. 


‘* Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to them, that thy profiting may 
appear to all.”? 1 Tim. iv. 15. 


Tue qualifications and labors which are essential to success in the 
ministry, may be exhibited in at least two different w ays: either, first, 
in the form of authoritative precepts, enjoining, as in the text, the 
observance of them, on ministers of the word; or, secondly, in the form 
of example, giving the results of experience and observation ; thus 
showing how eminent usefulness in the ministry has been attained. 

Each of these modes has its advantages. The former is the more 
common; but as we are now assembled, as Alumni of this Sacred Insti- 
tution, w here we studied the rules and the theory of our profession, and 
sought those moral and intellectual qualifications which were deemed 
essential to success; it cannot be unsuited to the occasion to rehearse 
the lessons of experience. In the fields of labor which Providence 
hath assigned us, and which we have cultivated, some, five ; some, ten; 
some twenty years and more; we have reduced the theory of our 
profession to experiment; we have tested the wisdom of instructions 
and counsels given by our venerated teachers; and we have proved 
the moral efficacy of those doctrines of religion which we had studied 
and embraced as the truths of Ged. 

I propose, therefore, to speak at this time of EXPERIENCE IN THE MIN- 
isiky. By experience, however, I mean not chiefly the views and feelings, 
with whieh we have personally prosecuted our ‘work; not merely our 
trials and discouragements, or our comfort and success: but rather, I 
mean to include, in experience, what has been found generally in the 
ministry to be most conducive to usefulness. 1 would further remark, 
that in my illustrations of the subject, I shall have special regard to the 
experience of ministers, as pastors of churches. 


I. In the first place, experience teaches the necessity of a high stand- 
ard of piety in ministers. 
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It is admitted as a first principle that piety is the primary qualifica- 
tion for the ministry. No man may even presume to enter upon the 
sacred office without being “ called of God and moved thereto by the 
Holy Ghost.” He must, in the scriptural sense, be a converted and 
sanctified man. Tor how can he preach the gospel to others, who has 
no experience of its renovating power on his own soul? How incul- 
cate repentance, if a stranger to godly sorrow himself? How recom- 
mend a Saviour, whose love he has never felt? How describe the 
exercises of faith, of love, of hope, of humility, and other Christian 
graces, if the lineaments of them are not drawn on his own heart ? 
How can he warn sinners to flee from the wrath to come, if he himself 
be in the broad road that leads to it? And how guide saints to heaven, 
if his own feet tread not the celestial way ? 

But every year’s experience in the ministry has not only confirmed 
but greatly deepened our impressions on this subject. The nature of 
our work is such, that we cannot proceed a step in it, with comfort, 
without a pure conscience, and a sense of God’s approving presence. 
Every private, social and public duty, demands gracious affections ; 
and as most of our duties imply higher responsibilities than rest upon 
Christians in ordinary life, so we feel the need of a larger measure of 
grace and of the spirit of devotion. Without this, we can attain to no 
such views of the perfections and glory of God; or of the excellence 
and love of Christ; or of the odiousness of sin and the beauty of holi- 
ness, as are adapted to produce strong and lively impressions on the 
minds of our hearers. We can neither preach nor pray, converse nor ad- 
minister ordinances, with comfort to ourselves and edification to others, 
while conscious that our own hearts are not imbued with the spirit of 
the gospel. ‘I must confess,’ says Mr. Baxter, “I speak it by la- 
mentable experience, that I publish to my flock the distempers of my 
soul. When I let my heart grow cold, my preaching is cold; and 
when it is confused, my preaching is confused also; and I have often 
observed it in the best of my hearers, that when I have grown cold in 
preaching, they have grown cold accordingly. The next prayers I 
have heard from them have been too much like my sermons.” What 
minister’s experience is different from this ? 

On the other hand, what minister cannot testify, that in proportion 
as he has lived near to God in daily communion; as he has walked 
with Christ and drank of his spirit; as he has felt in his heart the 
glowing graces of love and faith, of hope and joy; as he has been 
impressed with the worth of souls, the guilt of sin, the terrors of God’s 
wrath and of the bliss and glory of heaven ; in that proportion have his 
preaching, prayers, and other labors, had a spiritual savor imparted to 
them, and produced a visible and salutary effect on the religious state 
of his people ? 


I]. Experience proves that to ensure permanent good results, mine 
islers must be wholly devoted to their appropriate work. 
That special preparation is needed to enter upon the work of the 
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ministry is generally conceded. Hence, we argue the necessity of a 
long course of mental training and discipline in collegiate and the- 
ological studies: in the former, to lay broad foundations for intellect- 
ual growth and vigor ; in the latter, to gather and arrange the mate- 
rials for professional use. But is there less need for application to our 
appropriate studies, year after year, so long as our Master sees fit to 
employ us? Can we even retain what we already know, without in- 
crease? And will not our ministry grow feeble, our preaching be 
uninstructive, and all our powers be paralyzed, unless our time and all 
our mental energies be steadily applied to our appropriate work ? 

Experience gives one uniform answer to these inquiries. The work 
of the ministry is so great, that no man can “ make full proof of it,” 
without “giving himself wholly to the discharge of its duties.” The 
preparation of sermons alone, which are profitable to preach, demands 
our best powers. We are expected and required to bring forth from 
the treasure of the divine word, “things new and old.” Having due 
regard to the various circumstances of our hearers, as to age, intel- 
lectual culture, moral and religious character, we are rightly to divide 
the word of truth, and to declare the whole counsel of God. We 
must unfold, explain and defend, according to our best ability, the 
grand system of divine truth as the spirit has revealed it; gathering 
our materials for argument and illustration from the inexhaustible 
mines of scripture, and from the boundless resources of nature. But 
no one topic of discourse, either of doctrine or duty, can be fully ex- 
= and applied in ail its relations, in a single sermon. It is a sub- 

ime peculiarity of the truths of the Bible, that the more they are 
studied, the more fathomless their depths, the wider their relations, the 
more grand and glorious their applications and results appear to be. 
Time was, in our ignorance and inexperience, when we verily feared, 
that after preaching a few score of sermons, we should exhaust the 
whole system of Theology. But so different is experience from this, 
that the more we study and the further we advance, the more the sys- 
tem expands, opening to our view new and brighter glories ; as when 
the eye surveys the evening firmament, after exhausting its own ken, 
then with telescopic aid it ranges through the illimitable expanse, and 
beholds new worlds and new systems spreading higher and further, 
filling the universe with demonstrations of the power and glory of 
their Maker. 

Our experience therefore is, that if in preparing sermons, we brought 
to our aid only the meagre stock of knowledge which we acquired in 
our preparatory studies, our resources would soon be exhausted. At 
least, our ideas would soon flow in a sluggish stream or even become a 
stagnant pool. Hence, it is necessary to add to our stock every day. 
The mind must not only be burnished by exercise, but enriched with 
new acquisitions. 

Add to the labor of preparing sermons for the Sabbath, the duties 
expected and required of every faithful pastor—the preaching of lec- 
tures and occasional discourses, once, twice or thrice a week—visit- 
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ing the families of his charge—attending often in the chambers of 
sickness, of sorrow and of death—superintending the education of the 
young—watching over his flock, and with a kind of ubiquity, being 
present in every part of his parish, to guard against errors, to heal di- 
visions, to strengthen the weak and comfort the feeble-minded ; fulfil- 
ling moreover his duties to neighboring churches, to his brethren in the 
ministry and to the kingdom of Christ at large; and last, providing 
for his own household, and taking care of his own health and his own 
soul; then judge ye, of the necessity of a minister’s giving himself 
wholly to his work! On this point, I may safely make the appeal to 
ou, my brethren. Who of you has not found it indispensable, in order 
to “ fulfil your ministry,” to husband your time with the utmost care; 
to have fixed hours for study; and to guard against interruptions and 
encroachments from abroad? Who has found leisure for foreign pur- 
suits? I will not ask, who has indulged in indolence; wasted time in 
needless recreations, in social dissipation or in worldly engagements ; 
without at the same time experiencing, as a just retribution, barren- 
ness of thought, dullness of religious affections, drowsiness in preach- 
ing, deerth in his church, and stupidity over and throughout his congre- 
ation ° 
. We appeal not to the living only, but to those eminent servants 
of Christ who have finished their work, and gone to their reward. 
Paul acted on the inspired injunctions which he laid upon others; 
“was instant in season and out of season, making full proof of his 
ministry.”” Baxter, whose labors and success in the ministry, consid- 
ering his many infirmities, seem almost super-human, says, “ all the 
pains that ever my infirmities brought upon me, were never half so 
grievous, as the unavoidable loss of time which they occasioned.” 
Over the study door of Cotton Mather—that pattern for ministers, of 
ood devised, of good accomplished—was written es a hint for visitors, 
“ Be short.” Doddridge, one of the best pastors that ever lived, was 
remarkably solicitous to redeem his time. He usually rose at five, 
through the whole year; and to this he ascribed a great part of his 
progress in learning and success in his ministry. He often expressed 
his grief and humiliation before God, “ that there had been many void 
spaces which had not been filled with any employment that might turn 
to good account.” President Edwards resolved “ never to lose one mo- 
ment of time, but improve it in the most profitable way he possibly 
could.” Dr. Emmons, in his autobiography, says, “as soon as I en- 
tered the ministry, I resolved to devote my whole time to the sacred 
work, without encumbering myself with the cares and concerns of the 
world.” And for fifty-four years he maintained that resolution. I need 
not multiply examples. Experience is uniform in her testimony, that 
the ministry demands our undivided time, and the exertion of all our 
powers. Without these, a failure in the most important ends of the 
ministry is inevitable. 
It is just, however, before closing this topic, to offer two observa- 
tions, viz.: 1. That in some cases ministers are so situated, that ne- 
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cessity is laid upon them, to support themselves in part, by secular Ja- 
bor. So Paul says, in particular instances, “these hands have ‘minis. 
tered to my necessities,” “we labor working with our own hands,” 
Where this necessity exists, and secular labor is wholly subordinate to 
the work of the ministry, and engaged in without private and selfish 
ends, God’s blessing may still be expected, and much good accom- 
plished. So, many of our fathers in the ministry, in the early settle. 
ments of New England, wrought and preached. 2. My second ob- 
servation is, that in cases where ministers of extraordinary endow- 
ments are settled in parishes so small, as not really to demand all their 
time and powers, they are allowed—rather I might say, required—to 
employ their talents for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
in a wider sphere. They may assist their brethren in other places; 
they may preach through the press as well as in the pulpit. And it is 
worthy of note, as demanding our gratitude, that our best printed ser- 
mons and ablest theological works, are the productions of settled pas- 
tors. Their first impression was on the hearts of their people, by the 
living voice from the pulpit ; the more permanent impression, that will 
live through succeeding generations, is the printed page. 


Il. The third point of experience in the ministry respects the kind of 
preaching which has proved to be most useful. 

It is apparent that among useful ministers there are diversities of 
gifts ; and differences in the mode of administration. How unlike were 
Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, and the beloved disciple John: yet, 
who would presume to measure their comparative usefulness! Scarcely 
were ever two men more dissimilar in their manner of preaching than 
Richard Baxter and President Edwards; or than Payson and Em- 
mons. Yet, these dissimilar men were blessed of God as instruments 
of great and permanent good, perhaps, on a large estimate, in nearly 
an equal degree. In judging, therefore, of the kind of preaching 
on which the Spirit of God sets the broadest seal of approbation, we 
must not judge according to outward appearances, or from immediate, 
visible effects. It is not always the eloquent voice and oratorical 
manner ; not the polished and beautiful style; not the logical argu- 
mentation ; not the gush of emotion in the preacher, nor the tearful 
sensibilities of the hearers ;—it is not one nor all of these, which is the 
surest indication of success. But that preaching is most useful, which 
produces the strongest and most abiding impression of moral obliga- 
tion ; brings the minds and hearts of hearers into closest union with 
God and Christ, with judgment and eternity ; which awakens in the 
unconverted solicitude for salvation, guides the trembling penitent to 
the Lamb of God, inspires Christians with strong desires after holi- 
ness, and confirms them in the faith and love of the Gospel. Such 
effect is the highest aim of preaching. 

1. In regard, then, to the teachings of experience, our first remark 
is, that in the preaching of a minister through successive years to the 
same people, there will be, I do not say must be, much that will seem 
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at the time to be of little profit. Owing to the state of mind of the 
preacher ; the circumstances of the congregation ; the nature of the 
subject, or some hidden and inexplicable cause, not a few sermons will 
seem to be “as water spilled upon the ground which cannot be 
gathered up.” 

2. Again, there is a large class of subjects in preaching, which, 
though highly important in their place and indispensable in the minis- 
trations of a pastor, are incapable, ordinarily, of producing very marked 
impressions. They are such as relate to the common duties of Christi- 
ans, self-examination, watchfulness, secret and social prayer, religious 
conversation and holy example ; or to the various states and stages of 
the Christian life ; or to particular points of doctrine, explanations of 
difficult texts or delineations of scripture characters. These, I say, must 
occupy a large space in the preaching of a pastor, and serve most 
valuable purposes in the edification of the saints. 

3. But my third remark is, that a higher interest is attached to 
sermons appropriate to occasions, which, as they occur in the course of 
divine providence, the eye of a faithful pastor is quick to discern, and 
his heart prompt to improve. Such occasions are not rare: sickness, 
death, casualties, sudden and unexpected reverses of fortune ; the sea- 
sons in their course ; the beginning and close of the year ; the anniver- 
sary of a pastor’s settlement ; days of public thanksgiving or of fasting 
and prayer ; together with occurrences within the church, parish, state 
and country, which awaken general interest. These, when wisely and 
appropriately alluded to, or made the theme of discourse, give a zest to 
sermons, and in many cases produce most happy impressions. Indeed, 
those pastors who have best succeeded in sustaining, through a long 
ministry, an interest in their preaching, have been distinguished for this 
trait in their ministry. Some of their best and happiest efforts have 
been on such occasions. At such times, they have risen quite above their 
ordinary standard, and, by remarks and reflections coincident with the 
teachings of Providence, have produced impressions never to be eflaced 
from the breasts of their hearers. 

4. That preaching, however, is found by experience to produce a 
still deeper impression, in which there is a clear, scriptural proof, illus- 
tration and application of some fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. 
Such, I mean, as the doctrine of God—his power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, grace and sovereignty ; the doctrine of Christ—his divinity, 
atonement and intercession, his authority as Head over all things to his 
Church, and as the final Judge of men. I mean the doctrine concern- 
ing man—his entire and inexcusable depravity ; his moral obligation 
and ability to repent, notwithstanding his aversion to do it; and his 
consequent dependence on the efficacious aids of divine grace. I mean, 
also, the doctrine of regeneration by the agency of the Holy Spirit ; of 
justification, by faith alone in the merits of a crucified Redeemer ; the 
perseverance of believers in faith and holiness ; the adorable justice of 
God in the condemnation of sinners; and, finally, the doctrine of a 
judgment to come, and eternal retribution, according to the deeds done 
in the body. 
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These doctrines, when lucidly presented with the arguments derived 
from reason and revelation that sustain them, and with the solemn ap- 
plications which they admit and require, take the strongest hold of the 
human heart. They bring the sinner into fearful proximity with the 
infinite and holy God, hold his conscience with a giant grasp, pros- 
trate his pride of intellect and greater pride of heart, and allow him 
no alternative but submission or ruin. Above and beyond all others, they 
make solid, stable Christians, of large and manly growth. Inwrought 
with their faith and experience, they are like so many anchors to hold 
them from being blown away by the whirlwinds of delusion and fana- 
ticism, which uproot and scatter the foundations on which multitudes 
rest. 

Of these cardinal truths which are the great themes of a minister’s 
commission, I must not forbear to name one, as the glory and crown of 
all; I mean the doctrine of the cross. ‘ We preach Christ crucified.” 
“ Tdetermined,” says the apostle, “ not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” The superlative power of this 
doctrine seems to be found in the fact, that in its elements and relations 
it comprehends all others. It includes God—the Majesty of Heaven— 
offended; the law, whose curse the sinner has incurred ; it comprises 
also the whole matériel, so to speak, of sovereign grace, because Christ 
is God’s gracious gift, and salvation is solely of grace through faith 
in him. Above all, it is the doctrine of love and mercy spanning the 
clouds of divine wrath, like the bow of promise, and assuring every 
penitent and believing sinner, that unworthy, guilty, deserving of pun- 
ishment as he is, he may yet be forgiven and exalted to glory immor- 
tal in heaven. 

Iam sure I shall make no vain appeal to experience, when I ask 
you, my brethren, if in your preaching you have not found your 
strength, comfort and success chiefly here? Were you, however, at a 
loss for an answer, I would appeal to apostles and martyred confessors ; 
to the ministers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; to the Mo- 
ravian brethren among the snows of Greenland and under the burning 
equator ; I would appeal to those honored servants of God, who reared 
the superstructure of our nation’s institutions on the foundation of the 
doctrine of the cross. I would appeal to ;the Shepards and Cotton 
Mathers of an early age; to the Edwardses and Bellamy; to 
Davies and the Tennents; to Smalley and Dwight ; to Griffin and Em- 
mons and Harris; to Payson and Porter. 

I offer one additional remark on this subject, as a matter of experi- 
ence, viz.: That the effect of preaching on the same important themes 
is not always equal. Ministers think, write and speak, with far greater 
freedom at one time than at another. The fact may, perhaps, be suffi- 
ciently explained on philosophical principles: but the true explanation 
we believe to be, that God by his Spirit affords greater aids at one time 
than at another. These are what Robert Hall calls, “gales of the 
Spirit, unexpected influences of light and power’”—when there is a 
clear insight and penetration into the deep things of God; when the 
moral vision is quickened and expanded; the heart is big with emo- 
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tion, and a view is gained of spiritual and eternal things, which far 
transcends all ordinary conceptions. Such seasons of light and power 
are usually in answer to prayer, and after the soul has been deeply 
humbled under a sense of sin and of insufficiency for the work of the 
ministry. Then the awe of God’s majesty is in the soul ; the love of 
Christ pervades and fills it to its largest capacity; the weight and 
worth of eternal things are felt ; the danger of sinners seen ; and then 
the heart of the preacher, burdened with the Lord’s message, utters its 
mighty emotions in tones of authority and tenderness and love. This 
is eloquence, pure, spiritual, divine. Davies expresses the full sentiment 
when he says, “ Perhaps once in three or four months I preach in 
some measure as I could wish ; that is, I preach in the sight of God, 
and as if I were to step from the pulpit to the supreme tribunal. I 
feel my subject ; I melt into tears, or 1 shudder with horror when I de- 
nounce the terrors of the Lord. I glow, I soar in sacred eestacies, 
when the love of Jesus is my theme; and as Mr. Baxter was wont to 
express it, in lines more striking to me than all the fine poetry in the 
world, 


‘I preach as if I ne’er should preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.’ ” 


IV. In the fourth place, I would briefly speak of experience as i 
regards the personal habits and labors of a minister, which ensure 
usefulness. 

On this large topic I must be content with a bare outline. But I 
observe, as the heart of a devoted minister is full of solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of his people; so he devises liberally, and lays out 
plans for their benefit, according to his ability to execute. 


¢ And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tries each art, reproves each dull delay, 
Allures to brighter worlds and leads the way.” 


Examples of this assiduous care will readily occur to your minds. 
Among the variety of means which distinguished pastors. have ever 
adopted, and which God has owned, I name the exercise of faithful 
discipline in a church; the careful training and instruction of the 
young in the doctrines and duties of religion; frequent meetings for 
prayer and conference ; seasons of fasting ; visiting of families and 
conversation with every class of persons on their religious state, toge- 
ther with such other means, either common or special, as in their judg- 
ment are adapted to accomplish the ends of the ministry. 

But in forming and executing plans for the good of a people, expe- 
rience teaches, 1. That it is unwise and dangerous to make experiments 
of measures which have not already been well tested, and which have 
no decisive, scriptural warrant. 2. That nothing is ever gained by at- 
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tempting to carry measures by force of authority and office, rather than 
by argument and persuasion ; for if the bare proposal of a measure by 
a pastor to his church and congregation, with a candid statement of his 
reasons for it, do not ensure its adoption, to persist by authority will 
produce a dangerous reaction. 3. That no good is ever secured by 
what is called management, for as surely as that trait is discerned in a 
minister, instead of the simplicity and godly sincerity which should dis- 
tinguish him, he will be an object of suspicion and distrust, and will 
soon manage himself out of pulpit and place. 4. That a desire to 
please men in preaching or in measures, is the most likely way to dis- 
please men and God too; and if at any time a minister has the fear of 
man before his eyes, so that he dare not preach certain doctrines or 
duties plainly and boldly, he is then ensnared and shorn of his strength. 
5. That in case conflicting interests and opinions divide the minds of 
his people, and it is necessary for him to take sides with one or the 
other, he must stand upon his reasons, modestly, frankly and decisively 
expressed. 6. And once more, to ensure the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of his people, a minister must rely much more on his good sense 
and prudence, than on the sanctity of his office or even his good inten- 
tions. For, though a people will bear long with one who means well, 
though he be not a great man, yet they have not commonly grace 
enough to forgive want of common sense. 

Hence, further, it is the voice of experience, that while a minister’s 
reputation abroad depends chiefly on his preaching and public labors, 
the attachment, respect and confidence of his own people depend 
much more on his daily manifestations of private and personal worth. 
The secret of his power, after all, lies in his character ; in the consist- 
ency of his example; in prudence of speech and conduct ; in his kind 
and sympathizing spirit; his meekness and affability ; in his deport- 
ment as a neighbor and as a citizen. His worth is better judged of in 
the dwellings of the poor than in the mansions of the rich; by the 
bed-side of the sick, afflicted and dying, rather than in the pulpit. 
With all the power of intellect that distinguished Dr. Emmons as a 
preacher, he never could have gained such control over his parish as 
he acquired, without the private and personal worth to which I have 
alluded. In reference to this point, I know of nothing in his history 
more beautiful and touching than the testimony of a gentleman whom 
the doctor visited in sickness. “To know him,” he says, “ as he really 
was, you must have met him by the bed of pain, prostration and anxi- 
ety. Here I first saw him ; and such was his discourse; so pious, so 
parental, so consoling, that it never has been, and I think never will 
be, forgotten by me. For at this moment, he /ives in my memory as 
he then sat by my bed-side, the very image, it seemed to me, of his 
great and gracious Master.” 


V. Time allows me to speak further only of experience as to trials 
and encouragements in the ministry. 
Happily, through the kind providence of God, we are exempted, in 
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great measure, from such trials as apostles and ministers of Christ 
in former ages experienced. Still, there are trials peculiar to the 
ministry everywhere ; “we labor and suffer reproach.” We often 
tremble at our responsibilities and cry out, “ Who is sufficient for 
these things?” We are tried and grieved when our well-meant 
endeavors for the good of others meet with ungrateful returns; when 
our motives are misrepresented, our measures censured and our plans 
thwarted. The instability of some; the backsliding apostasy and en- 
mity of others, of whom we once entertained good hope, are a grief to 
us. Not unfrequently, those on whom we relied as pillars in the 
church, break down; and our most substantial supporters desert us. We 
are tried at the alienations and dissensions; the errors and delusions ; 
the bigotry and fanaticism, which, every now and then, spring up within 
the bounds of our charge. Every contending party seeks to enlist our 
sympathy and support ; and whether we yield or refuse, we are in most 
cases equally the subjects of censure and reproach. The discipline of 
unworthy members often concentrates against us powerful family and 
local prejudices ; and for our plain and honest reproofs of vice, we are 
counted imprudent by the timid and time-serving, and enemies by those 
whose reformation we seek. But our greatest trial is, that notwith- 
standing all our endeavors, we often seem to labor in vain and to spend 
our strength for naught; notwithstanding our counsels and warnings, 
our entreaties and prayers, the souls for whom we watch remain un- 
moved and unconverted. Under such circumstances, we can truly say, 
* We have great sorrow and heaviness of heart.” 

Yet, on the other hand, we are by no means destitute of comfort and 
encouragement. We are “ willing to labor and suffer reproach,” so 
long as we can “ approve ourselves as the ministers of God ;” sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing; poor, yet making many rich; having no- 
thing, yet possessing all things ; often wearied in our work, but never 
weary of it. While we relinquish the ease, the honors and the 
wealth, which men in other professions grasp after and often acquire, 
we can truly say, with the apostle, we are thankful to be counted 
worthy to be put into the ministry. To be useful to the souls of men, 
we count a higher distinction than to be clothed with the honors and 
offices which the world can confer. Where is the faithful minister 
whose experience does not accord with the following testimony of an 
aged servant of Christ ?* “The ministers of Christ receive no incon- 
siderable reward as they go along, before their labors and their lives 
are ended. They enjoy the pleasure which there is in separating 
themselves from the world, and intermeddling with all wisdom. They 
enjoy the benefit which there is in the effectual and fervent prayers of 
those who esteem them very highly in love for their works’ sake. 
They enjoy the satisfaction which there is in observing their people 
growing in knowledge and grace under their instruction. And some- 
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times, they enjoy that more noble and divine happiness which results 
from the success of their labors in the conversion of sinners, of whom 
they had travailed in birth, until Christ was formed inthem. These 
spiritual children are their reward while they live and converse with 
them in this life ; they will be their reward, when they meet them in 
the day of judgment ; they will be their reward when they meet them 
in glory in heaven ; and thence onward for ever!” Such a prospect 
as this supported and animated Paul under all his labors and sufferings 
in the cause of Christ. ‘“ We were comforted over you in all our 
affliction and distress, by your faith. For now we live, if ye stand 
fast in the Lord. For what is our hope or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 
Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming ? 
For ye are our glory and our joy !” 


CONCLUSION. 

1. We learn some of the causes of the frequent dismissions of minis- 
ters from their charge. These causes are exceedingly various. Some 
originate in a wrong public sentiment; in the unstable character of 
the times; in the excitements and innovations in society which would 
abolish existing institutions and make all things new. In many cases, 
no doubt, the people that decide it is expedient to dismiss their minister 
are chiefly to blame. But experience leads us to inquire, to what ex- 
tent dismissions are owing to deficiencies or faults in ministers them- 
selves! Is it not sometimes the case that men engage in this holy and 
arduous calling without due qualifications of heart? If not altogether 
without grace, yet without the deep, devoted, self-sacrificing piety, 
which constrains them to say, “ Wo is me if I preach not the gospel !” 
Are not many deficient in mental culture and acquisition; without 
fixed habits of study, and with no disposition to form them; conse- 
quently failing to feed the people with understanding and with know- 
ledge? Their ministry is unprofitable, and dismission ensues. Do not 
others relinquish their appropriate work ? Either through want of love 
for their employment, or under the mistaken apprehension that they 
can better serve God and their generation by giving a portion of their 
time to other pursuits, they cease to magnify their office. One becomes 
enamored of literature, and cultivates his taste for it by pursuing stu- 
dies quite out of the line of his profession. Another is ambitious to 
make a book, and if the minister becomes subordinate to the author, 
the former will be likely to fail in proportion as the latter succeeds. 
A third must needs dip into politics, and by the time he becomes 
acquainted with the science of government; with the discipline and 
tactics of party, and is perhaps himself a candidate for office ; his zeal 
in the ministry is quite cooled, and his profiting appears to no one. 
Yet another assumes the business of a teacher, and his ministry is 
enfeebled, not for want of intellectual employment, but as a result of 
divided interest. Others, greedy of “ filthy lucre,’ embark in some 
worldly enterprise or wa oo. ; lose their spirituality of mind ; be- 
come involved in debt, or, what is worse, inflated by wealth ; and then, 
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from necessity or choice, close their pastoral relations. In regard to 
these and all such occupations, experience proves that just so far as 
they are engaged in, except from necessity and as wholly subservient 
to the work of the ministry, they do, insensibly perhaps, but really and 
effectually, undermine a minister’s usefulness. Even music and the 
garden, when they divide the attention and affection of a minister, 
diminish his power. But experience does not stop here ! 

Some, verily believing that Providence made a mistake in their lo- 
cation, and equally confident that they are qualified for a better or a 
larger place, privately seek a change, until, to their sorrow, it comes 
upon them. Others take counsel of their love of ease, and, hoping to 
be more useful by studying less and visiting more, their ministry ends 
in failure. How many in these days of new and strange things, borne 
away by some breeze of popular excitement, or even, it may be, con- 
vinced of the utility of some of the thousand projects of reform, con- 
ceive it to be their duty to enlist as agents, at least as active promot- 
ers of them, and then give that prominence to their new views and 
schemes, which belongs only to the doctrines of the cross and to meas- 
ures to save sinners! What observer of the times has not already 
traced many dismissions to this cause! There are other points con- 
nected with this topic, which I am almost afraid to touch. Alas! my 
brethren, experience is sometimes a painful teacher! How often has 
a minister’s power in the pulpit been paralyzed by his example out of 
it; how often his influence diminished and his dismission brought 
about, by some infelicity of temper, imprudent speech, ill-judged con- 
troversy ; by impatience under provocation; by meddling with what 
does not concern him; by some meanness in business transactions ; 
by too tenacious an adherence to his own opinion on unessential points ; 
too much solicitude about his support; or perhaps, by too strenuous a 
demand of his legal claims! Why should I pain you, by alluding to 
experiences of another sort, that issue, not barely in the dismission, 
but in the disgrace, the deposing and excommunication of ministers ? 
It argues the healthful moral state of our churches; their doctrinal 
soundness and their elevated standard of piety ; that the least departure 
from moral integrity, the abandonment of a single fundamental doc- 
trine, and especially, one known act of vice or crime, is a forfeiture of 
a minister’s character and place, never to be regained ! 

2. I remark, secondly, that as to the total amount of a minister’s 
usefulness, it is comparatively of little consequence where he is settled. 
For inasmuch as his influence depends on his character for piety and 
talents, on his application and devotion to his appropriate work; 
where these are united in a minister, he will create an influence around 
him, which, according to the laws of God’s moral kingdom, will go 
forth in continually widening circles, till it may reach the outer boun- 
daries of the globe! We are aware, indeed, how common it is to es- 
timate a man according to the place where he happens to be located: 
and in our wisdom—vather I should say, in folly and pride—we talk of 
one man being qualified for the city, and another for the country ; one 
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for this station, and another for that ; one for a foreign missionary, and 
another for a retired parish minister! And we often set about assign- 
ing men their several locations, according to these narrow views of fit- 
ness. On the same principle, candidates for the ministry not unfre- 
quently picture out in imagination the place or kind of place, which 
they esteem themselves fitted to occupy! Now, I do not wholly deny 
that, in some respects, one minister may be better qualified for a partic- 
ular situation than another. But I affirm that the qualities which, at all 
times and everywhere, constitute the ‘essential ingredients of a suc- 
cessful ministry, will render a minister distinguished wherever he is lo- 
eated. Consequently, to judge men merely by place is an invidious, 
deceptive and unworthy criterion. 

To be settled in a populous city, or thriving village, with a charge of 
one thousand or two thousand souls, may seem to be quite an object of 
ambition ; and one so honored, may for a time be an object of envy toa 
brother in the ministry, who is settled, almost against his will, in a small 
obscure parish, with a feeble church, and an unlettered peasantry for his 
hearers; yet, supposing them to possess equal piety, talents, industry 
and love to their work, it is by no means certain that in the course of a 
ministry of twenty, thirty or forty years, the former will be the most 
successful, most honored and most rewarded by his Master. I need 
not point out all the causes which will affect their usefulness. But it is 
a notable fact, that of all the good ministers of Christ, whose praise is 
in the churches, and whom the Christian world holds most in reve- 
rence ; the greater part lived, labored and died in small country par- 
ishes, whose very names, but for them, would never have been heard 
of. When Doddridge was first settled in the obscure parish of Kel- 
worth, one of his fellow pupils in a letter condoled with him, “ on 
being buried alive there.” To which Doddridge replied, “ here I stick 
close to those delightful studies, which a favorable Providence has 
made the business of my life. One day passeth away after another; 
and I only know it passeth pleasantly with me. I can willingly give 
up the charms of London, the luxury, the company, the popularity of 
it, for the secret pleasures of rational employment and self-approba- 
tion, retired from applause and reproach, from envy and contempt ; 
so that, instead of lamenting it as my misfortune, you should congratu- 
late me upon it as my happiness, that { am confined in an obscure vil- 
lage, seeing it gives me so many valuable advantages to the most im- 
portant purposes of devotion and of philosophy, and I hope I may 
add usefulness too.” Dr. Scott preached most of his life, in small 
parishes, that could barely support him. Of the pastors whose names 
are the glory of New England—let me speak of Edwards, whose 
ministry gave fame to Northampton and to Stockbridge; of Bellamy, 
who spent a ministry of fifty years in so obscure a parish in Connecti- 
cut, that its name can hardly be found on a map of the State; of 
Smalley, settled in Berlin ; of Bachus, in Somers; and of Emmons, in 
Franklin. Pardon me, if I name two venerable servants of Christ, 
whose influence I can more fully estimate from observation. The late 
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Dr. Church, of Pelham, was, for at least twenty years, revered as 
the father, I might also say, as the Patriarch of New Hampshire 
churches. His apostolic piety, his puritan simplicity, his godly sin- 
cerity, his practical wisdom and self-denying benevolence, made his 
very naine synonymous with Christian truth and goodness. The late 
Dr. Harris, settled for forty years among the rocks and hills of Dun- 
barton, not only converted the wilderness into a fruitful field, but 
stamped the impress of his own sterling virtues so deeply on the minds 
and hearts of his parishioners, that twice that period will not avail to 
efface them. By his clear, bold, discriminating preaching of the doc- 
trines of grace, he was a chief instrument of expelling from all the 
surrounding region, the leaven of Arminianism, and of promoting ex- 
tensive revivals of religion. Barren as was his field of labor, and 
hemmed in by mountains, an influence, fragrant as from the garden of 
the Lord, went forth in all directions to the near and remote parts of 
the state, so that his lonely abode became an object of attraction, and 
of frequent resort, in honor of its venerated pastor. 

3. My third and closing observation is, that the subject enables us to 
appreciate the grief of a people, when they follow a venerated and 
beloved pastor to the grave. 

“ A good name,” says the wise man, “is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold.” This pro- 
verbial saying, true in relation to every man, is preéminently so in 
respect to a minister of Christ. But a minister’s reputation among 
his own people, is the fruit and reward, not of a single splendid achieve- 
ment, not of one or even many sermons of great power and eloquence ; 
but of all the public, social and private manifestations of his charac- 
ter, from the beginning to the close of his ministry. Young ministers, 
zealous to do good, and it may be, emulous of distinction, sometimes 
betray impatience and perhaps a little envy of their fathers, because, 
while possessed themselves of cultivated minds and rich gifts of elo- 
quenee and grace, still their names are but little known, their opinions 
received with distrust, and their merits reluctantly acknowledged. 
Let not such forget that “ confidence is always a plant of slow growth” 
—and that if ever a minister attains the honor of both Kine and priest 
among his people, it is only by virtue of a whole life of constant, devoted, 
exemplary piety and usefulness. The people love and trust him, be- 
cause they know him. When, therefore, a minister has thus acquired 
a good name among his people, there is no mystery in the overflow- 
ings of their sorrow when he dies, and they follow him to the grave ! 
A thousand sweet remembrances rush upon their minds. No wonder 
that the old men and mothers in Israel—who heard his first sermons, 
whose children he baptized and instructed, who enjoyed his counsels, 
sympathies and prayers in all their domestic afflictions—weep, when 
they think of him, and know that they shall see his face and hear his 
voice no more. No wonder that the middle-aged do him reverence, as 
the counsellor and guide of their youth; and that ehildren—on whose 
heads he often laid his paternal hands in benediction, and whose very 
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name they have been taught to venerate—all gather around to look 
once more on his familiar face, and to be able to say, “ we went to his 
funeral!’? No wonder that the whole church bow as under the 
weight of a sore calamity. The people of God abroad lament that a 
father is fallen in Israel, and brethren in the ministry cry,“ My father ! 
my father! the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” So 
when Samuel died, “ All the Israelites were gathered together and 
lamented him.” When Paul took his poh of the brethren at 
Miletus, expecting soon to finish his course, “ they all wept sore— 
sorrowing most of all for the words which he spake, that they should 
see his face no more.” Of all the beautiful and affecting scenes in 
the history of good ministers, I know of nothing more so than the 
sintple description of the funeral of Leigh Richmond. A friend says, 
“I was hastening to witness the sad obsequies of this excellent man. 
The bell tolled heavily, and seemed to smite on my ear with ‘more than 
ordinary solemnity. Sorrow was depicted on every countenance, and 
the mourners crossed my path at every step, Even the aged and the 
sick, who had long heard from his lips the glad tidings of salvation, 
crept out of their cottages, resting on their crutches or leaning on the 
arm of friendship, to gaze on the mournful cavalcade, and weep over 
their melancholy bereavement.” Not materially unlike this was the 
scene at the funeral of Payson, and of Emmons. So whenever a good 
and faithful minister dies, his name is embalmed in the hearts of a 
bereaved people. About to deposite his cherished remains in the grave 


in the hope of a glorious resurrection, they submissively say :_ 


“Rest, man of God! Thy labors cease, 
And we, thy sorrowing children, come 
To lay thee in the grave in peace, 
And weep around thy hallowed tomb. 


Thou wert our father, friend and guide; 
Our faithful shepherd, tried and true. 
For all, for whom the Saviour died, 
Thy life, a deathless pattern drew! ” 


™ God grant that we, fathers and brethren, may so fulfil our ministry, 
that in a good old age, we may be followed to our graves by a well 
instructed, devout and affectionate people ; and in the day of judgment 
be permitted to welcome them to the right hand of our Saviour, to be 
accepted with them through his merits. Amen. 





